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Being acquainted with the laws and fafhions of his own 
, country, he has fomething to exchange with thole abroad. Ldcke. 
Ekcha'nge. n.J. [from the verb.] 

1. The act of giving and receiving reciprocally. 

And thus they parted with exchange of harms ; 

Much blood th.e monfters loft, and they their arms. Waller. 
They lend their corn, they make exchanges ; they are al- 
ways ready to ferve one another. ° Addifon. 

2. Traffick by permutation. 

i he world is maintained by intercourfe ; and the whole 
courfe of nature is a great exchange , in which one good turn 
is, and ought to be, the ftated price of another. South’s Serin . 

3. The form or act of transferring, properly by bills or notes. 

I have bills for money by exchange 
From Florence, and mult here deliver them. Shakefpcare. 

4. 1 he balance of the money of different nations. 

He was fkilful in the exchange beyond feas, and in all the 
circumftances and practices thereof. Hayward cn Edward V I, 

5. The thing given in return for fomething received. 

i hou art arm’d, Glo’fter ; let the trumpet found : 

If none appear to prove upon thy perfon 
Thy heinous, manifeft, and many treafons, 

There is my pledge : I’ll prove it on thy heart. 

* — ft here’s my exchange ; what in the world he is 

That names me traitor, villain-like he lies. Skak. K. Lear. 

Spend all I have, only give me fo much time in exchange of 

Sbakejp. Merry l Lives of JVindjor . 
It made not the filver coined go for more than its value in 
ail things to be bought; but juft fo much as the denomination 
was raifed, juft fo much lefs of commodity had the buyer in 
exchange for it. Locke. 

If blood you feek, I wid my own refign : 

O fpare her life, and in exchange take mine. Drycl. Ind. Emp. 

6. The thing received in return for fomething given. 

ft he refpect and love which was paid you bj^ all, who had 
the happinefs to know you, was a wife exchange for the honours 
of the court. Dryden. 

7. 'Ehe place where the merchants meet to negociate their 
affairs ; place of fale. 

He that ufes the fame words fometimes in one, and fome- 
times in another fignification, ought to pafs, in the fchools, 
for as fair a man, as he does, in the market and exchange , who 
fells feveral things under the fame name. Locke. 

No thing, no place is ftrange, 

While his fair bofom is the world’s exchange. Denham. 

Exchanger, n. f [from exchange.] One who practifes ex- 
change. 

Whilft bullion may be had for a fmall price more than the 
weight of our current cafh, thefe exchangers generally chufe 
rather to buy bullion than run the rifk of melting down our 
coin, which is criminal by the law. Locke. 

Exche'at. n.f. See Escheat. 

The fons of day he favoureth, I fee, 

And by my ruins thinks to make them great: 

To make one great by others lofs, is bad excheat. Fai.Ajti. 
Exche'ator. n.f. See Escheator. 

Thefe earls and dukes appointed their fpecial officers; as 
fherifff, admiral, receiver, havener, cuftomer, butler, fearchcr, 
comptroller, gager, excheator , feodary, auditor, and clerk of 
the market. CarevS s Survey of Cornwal. 

Exchequer, n.f [ efehequeir , Norman French ; fchaccharium, 
low Latin, from f batz , a treafure, German.] The court to 
which are brought all the revenues belonging to the crown. 
It confifts of two parts ; whereof one dealeth fpecially in the 
hearing and deciding of all caufes appertaining to the kind’s 
coffers : the other is called the receipt of the exchequer, which 
is properly employed in the receiving and paying of money. 
It is alfo a court of record, wherein all caufes touching the 
revenues of the crown are handled. Harris. 

I will be cheater to them both, and they fhall be exchequers 
to me : they fhall be my Eaft and W eft Indies. Shakefpeare . 

Y our treafures 

Are quite exhaufted, the exchequers empty. Denham’s Sophy. 
Ciipped money will pafs whilft the king’s bankers and at iaft 
the exchequer takes it. Locke. 

EXCFSE. n. f [ accljs , Dutch; excifum , Latin.] A hateful 
tax levied upon commodities, and adjudged not by the com- 
mon judges of property, but wretches hired by thofe to whom 
excife is paid. 

ft he people fhould pay a ratable tax for their fheep, and an 
excife for every thing which they fhould eat. Hayward. 

Ambitious now to take excife 

Of a more fragrant paratiife. Cleaveland. 

Excife , 

With hundred rov/s of teeth, the fhark exceeds. 

And on all trades like Caffawar fhe feeds. Marvel. 

Can hire large houfes, .and opprefs the poor. 

By farm’d excife. Dryden’ s Juvenal, Sat. 3, 

1 o ExCi'se. v. a. [from the noun.] ftk> levy excife upon a 
perfon or thing. 

In South-fea days, not happier when furmis’d 
F he lord of thoufands, than if now excis’d. Pope’s Horace . 


Exciseman. ».f [excife and mm.] An officer w h n ; . „ 
commodities, and rates their excife. ln ‘pec]j 


FaCI sion. n.f [excifio, Latin.] Extirpation- deftr n- 

. fl*.o .-iA ^..4.*.: .1 n G . 7 struct* 


ruin ; the aft of cutting off ; the ftate of being cut 0n i 
Pride is one of the fatallefi inftruments of excifon' 

Deer. 


Such conquerors are the inftruments of ven^anc ^ ^ 
nations that have filled up the meafure of iniquiti ^ th ° fe 
grown ripe for excifon. Atterbury , v, 

Excita'tion. n.f [from excito, to excite, Latin 1 

ry rjr i . 7 -*-* I -**.AA4* I * 

1 ip nrr pvnhn.v ^ ! • 


and 


are 


j . ft he act of exciting, or putting into motion. 

All putrefactions come from the ambient body e itk 
grefs of the ambient body into the body putrefied’ 0 I ° y 
icitation of the hnrhr nntroCo,l .1 ’ f .) 


mgi 


citation and felicitation of the body putrefied by the hn 
bient. ; rr-m ft oa 


ex - 


b ‘ e . nt ’ or r Bacon’s Natural Hifory, 

2. I he act of roufing or awakening;. ' * ° 3 &- 


ft'he original of fenfible and fpiVitual ideas may be owl 
nfation and refieaion, the recolleaion and frrffi .. gto 


fenfation and refieaion, the recolleaion and fWh"T gt0 
of them to other occafions. . x f ataU( >n 

W atu s Hid 


1 o EXCITE, v. a. [excito, Latin.] 

i* ^ 0 roi ff e > to animate ; to ftir up; to encourao-e 
TU r : 1 . . &C" 


( he Lacedemonians were more excited to delire of lm 
with th e racdlent verfes of the poet Tirceus, than with°a 5 


the exhortations of their captains,* or authority of 'their r l 
andmagiftrates 

. 7 hat k,n £ of P°e<> which excites to virtue the sreateli ZZ 
is of greateft ufe to human kind. D ^ . n > 

2. To put into motion ; to awaken ; to raife. ^ 


Exci'tement. »./ [from excite.] The motive by which on, 
is lttrrea up, animated, or put in aftion. ' 

How ftand I then, 

That have a father kill'd, a mother ftain’d, 

Excitements of my reafen and my blood, 

And let all fleep ? _ * Sbakejp, mre’s TmM 

Exciter, n.f [from excite.] ^ 

1. One that ftirs up others, or puts them in motion. 

rhey never punifhed the delinquency of the tumults anc 
their exciters. ' y;’ , 

2 . 1 he caufe by which any thing is raifed or put in motion. 

Hope is the grand exciter of induftry. Decay ofPktv 

ft o EXCLA IM. v. n. [exclamo, L atin.] ^ 

1. To cry out with vehemence; to make an outcry; to crvoui 
queruloufiy and outrageoufiy. * ; 


ft’his ring, 


Which, when you part from,°lofe, or giveaway, 

Let it prefage the ruin of your love, 

And be my ’vantage to exclaim on you. Sh. Merch. of Venn 
ft hofe who exclaim againft all foreign tyranny, do, to th 
inteftine ufurper, make an entire dedilion of themfelves. 

n Decay of Piet 

The molt infupportable of tyrants exclaim againft the exei 
cife of arbitrary power. ' ° L’ Efron? 

2. i o declare with loud vociferation. 

Is Cade the fon of Henry the fifth, 

That thus you do exclaim you’ll go with him ? Shah. HN 

Excla'im. n. f. [from the verb.] Clamour; outcry. Noi 
di filled. 

Alas, the part I had in Glo’fter’s blood 
Doth more folicit me than your exclaims. 

To ftir againft the butchers of his life. Shakef Richard \\ 

Exclama’tion. n.J. [exclamatio, Latin ] 

1. Vehement outcry ; clamour; outrageous vociferation. 

The ears of the people are continually beaten with exdam 
tions againft abufes in the church. ' Hooker , Dedication 

Hither be patient, and intreat me fair. 

Or with the clamorous report of war 
Thus will I drown your exclamations. Shakcfp. Richard III 

2. An emphatical utterance ; a pathetical fentence. 

0 Mufidorus! Mufid orus ! but what lerve exclamation 

where there are no ears to receive the found ? Sidney , b. ii 

3. A note by which a pathetical fentence is marked thus ! 

Excla'mer. n f [from exclaim.] One that makes vehemen 

outcries ; one that fpeaks with great heat and paffion. 

1 muft tell this exclaimer , that, if that were his real aim 
his manner of proceeding is very ftrange and unaccountable. 

A tier bury s Sermons , Preface 

Excla'matory. adj. [from exclaim J 

1. PraClifing exclamation. 

2. Containing exclamation. 

To EXCLU'DE. v. a. [exclude, Latin ] 

1. To fhut out ; to hinder from entrance or admiffion. 

Fenc’d with hedges and deep ditches round, 

Exclude th’ incroaching cattle from thy ground. Dryd. hrg 
Sure I am, unlefs I win in arms, 

To ftand excluded from Emilia’s charms. Dryd Height’s Tab 
Bodies do each fingly poffefs its proper portion, accordin' 
to the extent of its folid parts, and thereby exclude all othe 
hod ies from that fpace. ' Loefo 

Thougli thefe three forts of fubftances do not exclude ow 
another out of the fame place, yet we cannot conceive, bu 
that they muft neceffarily each of them exclude any of the fai 
kind out of the fame place. 
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If the church be fo unhappily contrived as to exclude from 
its communion fuch perfons likelieft to have great abilities, it 
fhould be altered. Swift, 

t. To debar ; to hinder from participation ; to prohibit. 

Juftlce, that fits, and frowns where publick laws 
Exclude foft mercy from a private caufe. 

In your tribunal moft herfelf does pleafe; 

There only fmiles, becaufe fire lives at eafe. 

This is Dutch partnennip, to fhare in all 
bargains, and exclude us wholly from theirs. 

3. ft'o except in any pofition. 

4. Not to comprehend in any grant or privilege. 

They feparate from all apparent hope of life and falvation, 
thoufands whom the goodnefs of Almighty God doth not ex- 
clude. Hooter , b. v. f. 22. 

Exclusion, n.f [from exclude ] 

1. The a£t of fhutting out or denying admifiion. 

In bodies that need detention of fpirits, the exclufion of the 
air doth good ; but in bodies that need emifiion of fpirits, it 
doth hurt. Bacon’s Natural Hifory, N°. 343. 

2. Rejection ; not reception in any manner. 

If he is for an entire exclufion of fear, which is fuppofed to 
have fome influence in every law, he oppofes himfelf to every 
government. Addifn’s Freeholder, N°. 31. 

3. The ad of debarring from any privilege, or participation. 

4. Exception. 

There was a queftion alfo afked at the table, whether the 
French king would agree to have the difpofing of the marriage 
of Bretagne, with an exception ai^d exclufion that he fhould 
not marry her himfelf. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

5. ft'he diftniflion of the young from the egg or womb. 

How were it poflible the womb fhould contain the child, 
nay fometimes twins, ’till they come to their due perfection 
and maturity for exclufion ? R.ay on the Creation . 

Exclusive, adj. [from exclude.'] 

1. Having die power of excluding or denying admiffion. 

ftftiey obftacle find none 
Of membrane, joint, or limb, exclvfive bars : 

Eafier than air with air, if fpirits embrace, 

T otal they mix. Milton’s Paradife Lof , h. viii. 1 . 625. 

2. Debarring from participation. 

In Scripture there is no fuch thing as an heir that was, by 
right of nature, to inherit ail, exclufive of his brethren. Locke , 

3. Not taking into an account or number ; oppofed to incluffve. 

I know not whether he reckons the drofs exclufve or inclu- 
five with his three hundred and fixty tons of copper. Swift. 

4. Excepting. 

Exclusively adv. [from exclufve .] 

1. v ithout admifiion of another to participation. 

A Is pet fo vafy todifeern, among the many differing fub- 
ftances that may be obtained from the fame portion of matter, 
1.-’ ’ ltCCITlCli, exciifvely to all the reft, its in- 

■nentary ingredients; much lefs what primogeneal 
a bodies, convened together, compofe it. Boyle. 

■ lies addreftes himfelf to the queen chiefly or primarily, 
Tt not exclujhely of the king. Notes to Pope’s Odyffey. 

■1. IV ithout comprehenfion in an account or number. 

ft he fir ft part lafts from the date of the citation to the join- 
ing of iffue, exclufively : the fccond continues to a conclufion 
inphe caufe, inclulively. Ayiiffe’ s Parergon. 

Tp Exco'ct. v. a. [cxccdtus, Latin.] To boil up; to make 
by boiling. 

Salt and fugar, excofied by heat, are diffolved by cold and 
moifture. Bacon’s Natural Hfory, N p . 843. 

fto Exco'gitate. v. a. [excogito, Latin.] To invent; to 
ftrike out bv thinking. 

If the wit of man had been to contrive this organ for him- 
felf, what could he have, poftibly excogitated more accurate ? 

1 _ More’s Antidote againf Atheifm. 

The tradition of the origination of mankind leems to'" be 
univerfal ; but the particular methods of that origination, ex- 
cogitated by the heathen, were particular. Hale’s Orig. of Mank. 

W e fhall find them to be little elfe than excogitated and in- 
vented models, not much arifing from the true image of the 
, thi pgs themfelves. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

ft o Exco'mmunic ate. v. a. [exc.mmunico, low Latin.] To 
ejeeft from the communion of the vifiblc church by an eccle- 
fiaftical cenfure; to interdidf from the participation of holy 
myfteries. 

ft hou fhalt ftand curft and excommunicate ; 

And blefled fhall he be, that doth revolt 
From his allegiance to an heretick. Shakefp. King John. 
What if they fhall excommunicate me, hath the dodfrine of 
meeknefs any falve for me then ? Hammond’s Pratt. Catech. 

The office is performed by the parifh-prieft at interment, 
but not unto perfons excommunicated. Ayiiffe’ s Parergon. 

ExcommunicaTion. n. f. [from excommunicate.] An eccle- 
fiafttcal interdict ; exclufion from the fellowfhip. of the church. 

As for excommunication, it neither fhntteth out from the 
myftical, nor clean from the vifible church ; but only from 
fellowfhip with the vifible in holy duties. Hooker, b. iii. J i„ 
To EX CO RIA i iL. v. a, ft'o flay ; to ftrip off the fkin. 
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An hyperfarcofis arifes upon the excoriated eyelid, and 
iurneth it outward. Wifeman’ s Swgery. 

A loofenefs proves often a fatal fymptom in fevers ; for it 
weakens, excoriates, and inflames the bowels. Arbutbnot. 
ExcoriaTion. n.f [from excoriate.] 

1. Lofs of fkin; privation of fkin; the a<ff of flaying. 

The pituite fecerned in the no fe, mouth, and inteftines, 
is not an excrementitious, but a laudable humour, neceffary 
for defending thofe parts from excoriations. Arbutbn. cn Aliments. 

2. Plunder; fpoil ; the a£f of ftripping of poffeffions. 

It hath marvellbufly enhanced the revenues of the crown 
to many millions more than it was, though with a pitiful exco- 
riation of the poorer fort. How el’ s Vocal Forref. 

ExcoRTiCATibN. n.f. [from cortex and ex, Latin.] Pulling 
the bark off any thing. Afuincy. 

To E'xcreate. v a. [excrco, Latin.] To ejc£f at the mouth 
by hawking, or forcing matter from the throat. 
EXCREMENT, n.f [excrementum, Latin.] That which is. 
thrown out as ufelefs, noxious, or corrupted from the natural 
pafiages of the body. 

We fee that thofe excrements , that are of the firft digeftion, 
fmell the worft; as the excrements from the belly. Lac n. 

It fares with politick bodies as with the phyfical ; each would 
convert all into their own proper fubftanCfe, and caft forth as 
excrement what will not fo be changed. Raleigh’s EJfays. 

ftftieir fordid avarice rakes 

In excrements , and hires the veryjakes. Dryden s juv. Sat. 3. 

Farce, in itfelf, is of a nafty feent ; 

But the gain fmells not of the excrement. Dryden. 

You may find, by dinediion, not only their itomachs full of 
meat, but their inteftines full of excrement. Bentley’s kermons. 

The excrements of horfes are nothing, but hay, and, as fuch, 
combuftible. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

ExcremeTtal. adj. [from excrement.] That which is voided 
as excrement. 

God hath given virtues to fprings, fountains, earth, plants, 
and the excremenial parts of the bafeft living creatures. Raleigh. 
ExcrementiTious. adj. [from excrement.] Containing ex- 
crements ; confifting of matter excreted from the body ; of- 
fenfive or ufelefs to the body. 

The excrementitious moifture of living creatures paffeth in 
birds through a fairer and more delicate ftrainer than in beafts. 

Bacon’s Natural Hifoi -y, NY 5. 
Toil of the mind deftroys health, by attra&ing the fpirits 
from their talk of concodtion to the brain; whither they 
carry along with them clouds of vapours and excrementitious 
humours. Harvey cn Confumptions • 

1 he lungs are the grand emundlory of the body ; and the 
main end ot refpiration is continually to difeharge and expel 
an excrementitious fluid out of the mafs of blood. ~ Woodward . 

An animal fluid no ways excrementitious, mild, elabo- 
rated, and nutritious. Arbutbnot on Aliments . 

Excrescence. / n.f [ excrefco , Latin.] Somewhat growing 
Excrf/scency. V out of another without ufe, and contrary to 
the common order of production ; preternatural production. 

All beyond this is monftrous, ’tis out of nature, ’tis an ex- 
crefcence, and not a living part of poetry. Dryden. 

We have little more than the excrefcencies of the Spanifh 
monarchy. Addifon on the State of the War. 

They are the excrefcences of our fouls ; which, like our hair 
and beards, look horrid or becoming, as we cut or let them 
g row * W Lafler, N\ 54 . 

Tumours and excrefcences of plants, out of which generally 
iffues a fly or a worm, are at firft made by fuch infects which 
wound the tender buds. Bentley. 

Excre scent, adj. [ excrefcens , Latin.] ft hat which grows 
out of another with preternatural fuperfluity. 

Expunge the whole, or lop the ex crefcent parts 
Of all, our vices have created arts : 

Then fee how little the remaining fusn. 

Which ferv’d the paft, and muft the times to come. Pope. 
Bxcre'tion. n.f. [excretio, Latin.] Separation of animal fub- 
ftance ; ejecting fomewhat quite out of the body, as of no 
further ufe, which is called excrement. Ajuincy. 

The fymptoms of the excretion of the bile vitiated, are a 
yellowifh fkin, white hard faeces, lofs of appetite, and Jixiviai 

ur * ne * _ Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

Excre tive. fidj* [excretas^ Latin. J Having the power or 
feparating and ejecting excrements. 

A diminution of the body happens by fome fault in the ex- 
cretive faculty, excerning or evacuating more than neceffary. 

_ _ Harvey cn Confumptions. 

excretory, adj. [from excretion.] Having the quality of 
feparating and ejecting fuperfluous parts. 

Exeretories of the body are nothing but (lender flips of the 
arteries, deriving an appropriated juice from the blood. Cheyr.e. 
ExcruLiable. adj. [from excruciate.] Liable to tormen^ Ditt 
To EXCRUCIATE. [excrucio, Latin.] ft'o torture fto 
torment. 

And here my heart, long time excruciate, 

Amongft the leaves I rciWai: that night. Chapm. OJ } Jfn. 
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